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The Cardinal 


$3.50. 


Robinson, Henry Morton 
Simon G&G Schuster. Mar. 27, 1950. 579p. 
Had the magnificent promise of the first third of 
Cardinal been realized in the long remainder of t 
book, this story would have been what it starts out to 
be, a genuinely moving novel-life of a priest. In that 
first section, covering the early years of the priesthood 
of Stephen Fermoyle, the author has brought to life an 
unforgettable group of characters. There is, first of all, 
the character of Stephen; there-is, next in importance, 
his motorman father, toilworn mother, his brothers and 
sisters, just average people of an average lower income 
family. There is Father Monaghan, his first pastor, and 
the saintly Father Halley, and, overshadowing them all, 
the Cardinal of the Archdiocese. There is Gaetano 
Orselli, shipmaster of a luxury liner, Florentine gentle- 
man, roving libertine. | 
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But having come to life, in the 
later sequences of the story the members of the cast 
play out their respective roles mechanically, as though 
the author, having created them, were merely indulging 
his curiosity as to what might have happened to his 
fine characters after he had finished with them. Had 
the first part not been as fine as it really is, the disap- 
pointment of the sequel would not have been so great. 
The life of Stephen Fermoyle is picked up as he is 
returning from theological studies and ordination in 
Rome to his home diocese of Boston. An exceptionally 
brilliant prologue sets the scene: Stephen is traveling 
first class as the guest of Corny Deegan, Boston con- 
tractor, newly raised to the honors of the Papal nobility, 
a person of homely sincerity, but with a restricted view 
of the right and wrong of things; he is traveling on the 
ship of Gaetano Orselli, an urbane anticlerical, but a 
gentleman of taste and accomplishments in many fields. 
Contrasted with this pair Stephen appears as a priest 
possessed of a rare gift of understanding, unworldly, 
but not insensitive to the natural virtues of the Captain, 
with whom he forms a deep friendship. At the same 
time he can be patient with Deegan’s impatience at the 
artificial charm of the Florentine gentleman. 

Stephen’s first assignment is as assistant under Father 
Bill Monaghan, locally famous as a man who could 
bring in the collections. Under him Stephen spends a 
difficult period of initiation into the unglamorous duties 
of the last assistant of a large parish. In his free hours 
he translated a work on Mystical Theology written by 
one of his Roman professors. The presentation of this 
translation to the diocesan authorities for censorship 
was the occasion for an interview with the Cardinal. 


Meatien ef certain Roman authorities, at the time 
petSonae non gratae to his Eminence, was the occasion 
of Stephen’s transfer to one of outposts of the 
diocese. Father Halley, his new pastor, was a well- 


known failure. He had not succeeded in raising the 
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His present parish, of a handful of 
impoverished French Canadians, was just this side of 
complete extinction when Stephen arrived. Here, 
where the poverty of le was reflected both in 


funds. consisting 


the peopie 
the condition of the Church and the rectory, and in 
the personal poverty of the priests as well, Stephen 
reached his full stature as a priest. His own intel- 
lectual gifts and interests, as well as his Roman training, 
had been for Stephen an obstacle to this realization. 
Not pride, but a natural reluctance prevented him 
from accepting the narrow confines of a parish as the 
field of his labors. Part of that reluctance had been 
removed under the careful supervision of Father Mon- 
aghan, but it took the example of personal sanctity in 
a sick and bedridden old priest to bring Stephen to 
the full realization that the love of God was the one 
ecret to priestly success. With that even the meanest 
parish ana the meanest parishioner became a field 
worthy of the highest talents; without it no post in the 
Church would hring any measure of satisfaction. Liv- 
ith the failure, and finding 
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in them a living exemp lification of the counsels of 
Christ, Stephen lost the last remnant of his pride. 


At the death of the old pastor, who happened to be a 
classmate of the Cardinal, Stephen is once again 
brought to the attention of his Eminence. The result 
of this meeting was that within a few months Stephen 
became secretary to the Cardinal. From that point on 
his route is direct and unimpeded: secretary to the 
Cardinal, Monsignor and clerk in the Vatican depart- 
ment of state, attaché of the Apostolic Delegation in 
Washington, Bishop of one of the larger New England 
dioceses, and finally himself a Cardinal. 

Up to the point of his removal from parish work to 
administrative duties, the character of Stephen unfolds 
from within. Few writers have shown the insight into 
the difficulties facing a young priest in a large parish 
as has the author of The Cardinal. Few have shown a 
better understanding of the priestly character. The 
author is not merely correct in detailing the external 
duties of the priest, ceremonial and parochial; he seems 
to understand the motives and the conflicts in the con- 
science of the priest, and seems to appreciate that 
interior development of the priestly character as it is 
shaped by the very duties he performs. He presents 
the early years of Father Stephen Fermoyle as years 
during which the young priest is learning by experi- 
ence the lesson of detachment. He learns, by facing 
and conquering very real dangers, that the priest can 
afford to be all things to all men only on condition that 
he asks nothing from them in return, and on condition 
that he maintain his pet tet eee of spirit by rooting 
his attachments in God alone. With sure strokes the 
author evokes for us the maturing of the soul of 
Stephen. The other characters also are warmly pre- 
sented, particularly the priests. Father Monaghan and 
the Cardinal, both choleric, demanding, overbearing, 
both the type that can easily be caricatured, appear in 
the story as devoted priestly characters, unselfish and 
warmhearted pastors beneath the external brusqueness. 


From the moment that Stephen moves into the Car- 
dinal’s residence this sure touch is lost. The story 
loses warmth, becomes less human. There remains only 
the detailing of the career that was already 
What thereafter happens, happens for the most part by 
fortuitous chance and excellent connections. Covering 
the period of the twenties and the thirties, the story is 
a chronicle of modern history, with Stephen projected 
into the middle of the stage. He becomes something 
of an “our hero” character, and his career with its 
major and minor successes (and everything is a success) 


} 
assured. 


—— have pleased not a little the sentimental tastes 
f Horatio Alger. 
prt episol de in * the- ‘sécond two-thirds of the story, 


excellent in itself, arid str¢ing the main purpose of the 
story much more: than, anything else that happens in 
— pages, deservés:efécial comment. It is Stephen’s 

nal lesson in detachment. The virtue was challenged 
in Sgephen, by the, perso re Gf the Contessa Ghislana 
Falerni.. Having met het once ds a student in Rome, 
Stephen had not forgotten. Cater, while serving in Rome 
as a Monsignor attached to the Vatican, Stephen met 
her more often in the freer atmosphere of the best 
Roman society. Their mutual attraction for each other 
became for him a serious distraction. He was dis- 
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turbed both by her physical charm and by an intel- 
lectual sympathy that each felt for the other. At no 
period was there question of moral lapse, much less of 
scandal, but for Stephen it was a serious spiritual dis- 
turbance, diverting him from the ideal he had set for 
himself. A protracted period of penance and a spir- 
itual retreat were needed before he could dismiss the 
distraction from his thoughts. 


The entire incident is presented with supreme good 
taste. Only a very ignorant or deliberately perverse 
person could mistake the author’s intention. It is in 
itself a legitimate novelistic device. In this book, 
though, it constitutes an indiscretion. The external 
details of Stephen Fermoyle’s career parallel very 
closely and unmistakably the actual facts in the career 
of a living American Prelate. Though it is surely not 
the intention of the author, it might nevertheless seem 
to some that the parallel is complete in all details. 
Had Stephen been less recognizable, there would be no 
complaint over the introduction of the theme. 


One further adverse criticism. There are too many 
sub-plots. It would seem that the author felt com- 
pelled to keep us informed on the final disposition of 
every character that appears in the st ory. The net 
result is that the final chapters of the book are need- 
lessly bothersome; the plain facts is that the average 
reader will not be interested in what happened to 
Stephen’s first altar-boy, all his brothers and sisters, all 
the acquaintances of his early years. The reader will 
be interested in Stephen Fermoyle, not because of what 
happened to him, but because of what he made of 
himself in the first third of the book. 

Charles Denecke, S.J., 

W oodstock Colle ge 

Woodstock, Maryland 


BOOK OF THE MONTH CLUB—APRIL 
CO-SELECTION 


(With Cooper: The Boys from Sharon) 
Shakespeare of London 


$4.00. 


Chute, Marchette 


Dutton. Mar. 27, 1950. 397p. 


This exceptionally well-written biography is not nay 
one more addition to the innumerable studies of Wil 

liam Shakespeare. Miss Chute has produced a re- 
markably thorough and thoroughly interesting and 
readable account of the phenomenal but enigmatic 
master of modern literature. Modern, I repeat, for 
none has surpassed him in any of the Western nations. 
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And he is presented here as closely to life as is possible 
in a biography that makes no attempt to fictionalize 
Miss Chute is schol- 


and 


or to go beyond the known facts. 
arly without letting her scholarship submerge her 
her subject in the usual welter of footnotes, references, 
contrary and confirming opinions, and all similar ap- 
purtenances of the filing-case mind and its methods. 


So much is known about this actor, William Shakes- 
peare, gentleman, from Stratford-upon-the-Avon, mem- 
ber for over twenty years of one of the foremost acting 
companies of Elizabethan London, that we are bafiled 
by not knowing more of him. Our bafflement 
from the apparent inadequacy of the known facts to 
explain, to the satisfaction of pedant and pedagogue, 
the extraordinary brilliance of the work he produced. 
In spite of the rather obvious evidence that he himself 
did not consider his plays more than eminently actable. 
The post-hoc ergo-propter-hoc protagonists are so be- 
mused with this seemingly enormous psychological 
problem, of multum in parvo, that they have endeav- 
ored to invent a synthetic substitute, blindly ignoring 
evidence in order to invent phantasies of pseudonymity. 
That anyone, in that prying age which was Elizabethan 
England, could have successfully maintained anonymity 
under the mask of another’s name, has always seemed 
incredible to me. Had any lord of the court, Bacon, 
Pembroke, Herbert, or what-you-will, been author 
of any or all of the plays ascribed, without cavil in his 
own time, to William Shakespeare, someone surely 
would have let the world know in a ballad, a dedica- 
tory bit of recorded gossip, or 2 
matter how reticent the “real author” 
agined to be. 

We have to be grateful that Miss Chute ignores all 
such controversy, taking it blithely for granted, as she 
should, that William Shakespeare wrote the plays and 
poems William Shakespeare wrote. She gives adequate 
and lucid account of his family and early days in Strat- 
ford; but devotes most of her account to Will’s more 
than twenty-year stay in London. That he was an 
accomplished and versatile actor in the company of 
Richard Burbage, Will Kempe, John Heminges, Augus- 
tine Phillips, Henry Condell, and wrote his plays for 
this capable and congenial company to act in their cor- 
porately owned theater, is completely and convincingly 
established, without cant or argument. 1 
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ode, a law-su tf, no 


could be im- 


tow he was 
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esteemed by all who knew him, as a friend, a man un- 
assuming, loyal, temperate, and also undoubtedly of 


great personal charm comes clear as well. 


The question of the Sonnets, (be 


casual collection); of the canon of authentic plays; and 


sequence or 


of certain hard-to-scotch legends are dealt with in 
brief, common-sensible appendices. And to these 
added an excellent selected bibliography and a help- 


fully extended index. 





Shakespeare of London merits wide sales; it comes close 

to being the introduction to the Master Poet of 

English Literature that I have seen. It will certainly 

please and instruct, though the Baconists say ‘‘Pooh!” 
R. F. Grady, S.J., 
University of Scranton 

THE MONTH CLUB—APRIL 

CO-SELECTION 
(With Chute: Shakespeare of London) 
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BOOK OF 


The Boys from Sharon 
242p. 
This is a slight, feminine novel, with mild and sub- 
dued, if indeed there are any, overtones. Mrs. Cooper 
sketches her characters, their backgrounds and the 
situation through which they move in water colors, 
and the general effect is that of a nicely framed wash 
drawing done by a skilled amateur for her own pleasure, 
to fill in idle hours, and destined to hang on a wall 
between long windows through which the afternoon 
sun falls between chintz draperies upon a fl 
terned carpet. 


Cooper, Louise Field. 


Harper. Mar. 29, 1950. $2.75. 


wernot 
Wer-pat- 


Mrs. Clara Fanning dominates the leisurely story. She 
is a well-to-do widow who has long devoted her con- 
siderable energies and talent for leadership to serving 
as chairlady or an important member of the many 
committees and directorial boards of her town’s civic 
charitable activities. She maintains in her pleasantly 
old-fashioned and fashionable home her widower 
brother, Forrest Howe, and his daughter, Edith. Cath- 
erine Foley as cook, Anna the Swedish maid, and Tom 
the gardener complete her menage; all is well-run in 
the household, with an easy-tempered efficiency which 
overlooks small eccentricities, until the two Langdon 
boys, Lucius and George, sons of Cousin Mary Lanedon 
of Sharon, come to spend a week while their mother 
and father are on a trip to Bermuda. Mary had had 
pneumonia and the Bermuda vacation was planned to 
establish her convalescence. 

The boys are twelve and eight years of age, Lucius being 
he elder; and they get along amazingly well together 
They are more than a little dismayed at 
the quiet of the house on Evergreen Street, and at their 
being put in separate rooms; but they are well-behaved 
little fellows and resourceful enough to keep themselves 
amused harmlessly. 


for brothers. 


However, their almost uneventful visit precipitates the 
resignation of Catherine and of Tom. And they assist 
Edith in her awkward romance with a ywng muse'm 
assistant, Jacob Miller. Edith has been idle and rest- 
less since her graduation from college, mildly resentful 
of her position in the Fanning house as a poor relation, 
mildly unhappy for lack of companionship. She is 
something of a small-town, self-pitying pale young lady 
of Shalott. One never gets quite interested enough in 
















































her to worry over her predicament, even when she 
almost loses Jacob, of whom Mrs. Fanning, her aunt, 

Indeed, the mature reader will likely 
agree with Mrs. Fanning about Edith’s choice; for Jacob 
is not only married, with a wife living in a distant city, 
but he is temperamentally not suited to such a girl as 
Edith is represented to be. You can see them 
for pg mee with Edith whining and nagging, 
and if Jacob gets his divorce, as he plans to do 


tale’s end. 


disapproves. 
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when 


at the 


nt little 





The boys from Sharon in the are pleasa 
fellows; but they too are somewhat bloodless and sub- 
dued. Regretfully, I consider The Boys from Sharon 


a novel; but then that may be just 
some novel-shaken readers are looking for, after 
If one is looking f for a 
Mrs. Cooper’s new 


no great shakes of 
what 
many a jolt from recent fiction. 
story that will soothe and somnify, 
book will serve. 


LITERARY 


Kennedy, Margaret 

Rinehart. Mar. 20, 1950. 
Miss Kennedy’s something 
morality”, a dramatized allegory, very skillfully dis- 
guised and faintly reminiscent of The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey; but only faintly, and only in that it supposes 
the sudden death of a group of people, and inquires 
into the lives of those people, as if to find a reason why 
these, and not others, died at this time, in this way. 





GUILD—APRIL SELECTION 
The Feast 


308p. $3.00. 


of a “modern 


1ovel 18 


When a whole section of Cornis 


summer evening, a large old house which h 

a terrace at its foot was buried. Pendizack Manor Hote 
was Mrs. Barbara Siddal’s solution to t f 
paying taxes and educati ing her two younger sons, Duff 
and Gordon. Gerry 1 medical train- 


y, who had had his 
: ; 
ing, was somewhat ula thou he was the most 








] 3 m wher rTM _ 
willing and efficient in helping his mother run her 
hotel. Collected here during its fatef mr last week are 

‘ . Hen 
as varied a collection of characters, attractive, middling 


‘ y 


and downright nasty, as you or even Miss Kennedy can 
handle in three-hundred pages. Seven of them repre- 
sent 3 seven deadly sins which the Reverend Bott of 
Sody’s Church w vould preach about in the me- 
those who disappeared beneath the 


Saint 


m« rial service for 
fallen rock. For 
authoress, Anna Lechene, is obviously the personifica- 
tion of lechery. Mrs. Cove, miserly tyrannical mother 
of three half-starved daughters is Covetousness; Lady 
Eirene Gifford, suspected finally of having a tape-worm, 
indulee her enormously dair 
+ 


ir 

: 

sample o Gh 
| 


example, the perversely immoral 


plays invalid to 
petite, which 
Paul Paley is the 
Wraxton of anger; 
Ellis, is unmistakably 


makes 


morose personification of pride; Canon 
Iv h ser, Dor- 


1 +h loven cel . 
and the slovenly nousekKeeper, 


Envy. Richard Siddal, in- 








othy 

effectually philosophical husband of the energetic mis- 
tress of Pendizack Manor Hotel, is so slothful he will 
not even open letters sent to him, and so never sees 


the warning sent by the ge survey, advising 
4 T 

him of the dangerous condition of the cliffs, of the 

widening cracks that appeared after a floating mine had 


1 beneath them in a tidewater cave. 


Re ae 
grapnical 


eX} plode € 


Mrs. Cove had never let the children know that they 
than a half-step from destitution, when 
heirs of money she, 


were more 


actually they had been named as 
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their mother, had hoped to get. She gave them noth- 
ing, even sold their candy rations on pretense that they 
could not afford not to. The children, Maude, Beatrix 
and Blanche, yearned for compa puta tines to be ac- 
cepted by other children; yearned to have something 
to share with others. Above all, jon 

ime, a grand feast to which they would 
invite everyone. After being half-drowned in a silly 
initiation “test” preliminary to membership in Hebe 
Gifford’s “secret society”, they were able to have their 
feast on the Friday night that the cliff walls fell on 
Pendizack Manor. The feast was a picnic, up on the 
headlands, a safe distance from the cliffs, in which a 
number of the other guests of the hotel had collabo- 
rated and to which everyone had been invited. But 
the five meanest and nastiest of the characters are 
providentially entombed in the rockslide: Mama Cove, 
Mr. Paley, Canon Wraxton, Anna Lechene, Eirene 
Gifford. Thus, at one stroke, are removed the blights 
on the survivors’ lives. Evangeline Wraxton is finally 
freed from her half-maniacal father’s rages; Mrs. Paley 
from the hateful silence of her introvert husband; S 
Henry and the four Gifford children from the suffocat- 
ing greed and vanity of self-centered Eirene; Duff Sid- 
dal, Bruce and Nancibel and the world generally are 
well rid of Anna Lechene. 


The story 
ible. But this is a tale for 


dreamed of 


having, somet 


is well-ewrought and the characters are cred- 


adults, not adolescents; 


though its moral tone is always on the side of the 
angels. 
Richard Conlin, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
* * * 


Corkery, Daniel. The Wager and Other Stories 
Devin-Adair. Mar. 20, 1950. 192p. $2.75. 

With such collections as Michael McLaverty’s The 
Game Cock, Sean O’Faolain’s The Man Who Invented 
Sin, and Brian MacMahon’s Th és ion Tamer, and now 
this latest group of Doctor Corkery’s 

evidence, one might well be ab “ie to de ‘fend a thesis that 
the best short stories being written in the English lan- 
guage these recent years are those produced in lectern. 
Doctor (of Literature) Corkery, emeritus-professor of 
English Literature at University College, Cork, has at 
lumes of short-stories to his credit 
and our pleasure. This latest coll sixteen de- 
ceptively quiet tales are only further proof his skill 
in the honorable art of storytelling. That they would 
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be most appreciated, for their 1 fl 


short stories as 


least three previous vo 


ection of 


flavor, by 


Nesse and 


even a reader 


Irishmen should be obvious enough; but e 

v tatoaage | Cie seein wemacdiadl te er 
tnree and four generations removed from Erin, and 
with hardly a shred of sentimental attachment to its 


pervasive traditions, can recognize the excellence of the 
texture of this weaver’s cloth 
These are haunting tales. The title story and the final 
one, “The Plowing of the Leaca’’, are even a bit chilling 
in their implications. The story, too, of a young fisher- 
man coming of age to inherit the boat from which his 
h “The Awakening” it is called, says a great 
deal more than it seems to say. And there is a deep 
tragedy implicit in the account of an under- 
ground rebel’s risky ride to himself of his love 
in the Unfinished Symphony”. Indeed, 
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simplicity as the silk-paintings of the best Chinese 
artists. Each in its way evokes echoes of melodies, half 
gay, half melancholy. 


The Wager and the other stories with it are a welcome 
addition to any library, for they will be reread with as 
much pleasure as when first they were read. The book 
is decorated with wood engravings by Elizabeth Rivers, 
whose work also graced the publisher’s edition of 


O’Faolain’s The Man Who Invented Sin. 


* * * 


The Cocktail Party 
190p. $3.00. 


Eliot, T. S. 


Harcourt, Brace. Mar. 10, 1950. 


From the time of its production at the Edinburgh Fes- 
tival last summer, T. S. Eliot’s new verse play The 
Cocktail Party has been the object of wide, excited, and 
somewhat confused attention. The play’s New York 
run has confirmed the popular success of the original 
production and, if anything, added to the critical con- 
fusion. To be T. S. Eliot, apparently, is to be 
understood. There are still two opposing schools of 
thought, for example, on The Waste Land. Not long 
ago Mr. Stephen Spender, the distinguished English 
poet and critic, flatly characterized this poem as a 
“vision of chaos”, and precisely the kind of vision 
from which Four Quartets is withdrawal and private 
retreat. But there exist many close readings and studies 
which persuade just the opposite, that the later poems 
fulfill the vision prefigured in The Waste Land. 


mis- 


In The Cocktail Party, at least, Eliot is unequivocal 
Christian poet. In this latter-day morality play two 
ways are shown which 


avoid the final desolation 
Of solitude in the phantasmal world 
Of imagination, shuffling memories and desires. 


One way is that of martyrdom, stark and literal. The 
other, the way for most, is something like St. Aloysius 
Gonzaga’s famous prescription for going on playing 
billiards. For the Edward Chamberlaynes, a reconciled 
couple who learn to live with themselves and each 
other, the cure for “stale thoughts mouldering in their 
minds” is to go on giving cocktail parties. The play 
opens with one such party in a drab London flat. 
Lavinia Chamberlayne has suddenly left her husband; 
oth, it develops, had taken lovers. An “unindentified 
guest” draws out the stuffy Edward Chamberlayne in 
the beginning of a process that will turn Edward, Celia, 


his sometime mistress, and Lavinia from the 


Dry, endless, meaningless, inhuman 





into human beings at last. The stranger at the cocktail 
party turns out to be the no less ambiguous Sir Henry 
Harcourt-Reilly, a psychiatrist. Sir Henry is far from 
being a psychoanalyst, of course; he is a kind of referee 
of fresh, timid acts of the will on the part of previously 
loveless people obsessed by what they take to be their 
insignificance. Under Sir Henry’s purposeful question- 
ing Edward and Lavinia discover each other, and that 
The best of a bad job is all any of us make of it— 
Except, of course, the saints— 
And Celia discovers the duty which causes her to be- 
come a nursing sister in a far land, to be at last crucified 
near an ant hill. The play ends with this news of 
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1 
| 


Celia, and with the Chamberlaynes facing 
cocktail party, Sir Henry’s works ringing 


another 


in their ears: 


You will have to live with these memories and make 


acceptance 


you alter its meaning. 







This play is lucid and for the most | extraordinarily 
(for Eliot) straightforward. Eliot is determinedly writ- 
ing a Christian play for a secular audience, calculatingly 
approaching the spiritual through a kind of least com- 
mon denominator. Hence there is lf-concealed 
symbolism, some ambiguit with an ease of 

utterance and dramatic contrivance the author 1 

conversion of will, penitence, and sacrifice vital and 
inevitable things. And all this without aftertaste of 


for this is “come in the profoundest sense. 


The Cocktail Party is a remarkable accomplishment; it 


says fine things to the heart and the mind—and to 


bitterness, 





Riley Hughes, 
Georgetown University 
Washington, D. C. 


* * * 
The Price of Union 


750p. $5.00. 


Agar, Herbert 


Houghton, Mifflin. Mar. 9, 1950. 


Mr. Agar’s latest essay in American political history 
may very well win him another Pulitzer Prize, which he 
last won for The People’s Choice in 1934. This big 
volume is at once a history of the Presidency, a history 
of the United States, and a history of political parties. 
he thread running this threefold work and binding it 
together is a thesis designed to show why we have 
made so many political blunders and at the same time 
have had the most successful form of government of 
modern time. It is the “price” we pay for “union”. 
What is the “price of union”? Mr. Agar puts the 
answer in various forms, probably nowhere better than 
on page 334, in his summing up of Part I: “Out of the 
yntinent-wide welter of hopes and desires, the parties 
build a compromise on which many diverse 
can They do not ignore minorities, they incor- 
porate and placate them. Each major party, in fact, 
is a league of minority groups—class, race, and regional. 
Such parties cannot afford to have hard 
or to be Left, or Right, or even Middle. 
all three at the 
country.” 
This means, in effect, John C. Calhoun’s 
concurrent majorities, which means 


cutting across party lines, but, 


Interests 


agree. 





and fast ideas, 
They must b 

ney musi c 
same time, in different parts of the 


formula of 
shifting majorities 
as Mr. Agar says, in a 
and flexible form than Calhoun de- 
manded”. It means two maior parties, and only two, 
but with each party containing about the same set of 
interests. Two things, in the author’s opinion, are 
fatal: that either party should adopt a hard and fast 
dogma, allowing no compromise with: 

either party should be wholly sectional. li was these 
that brought on the Civil War. Mr. Agar, however, 
adds one important condition for success of our system 
over the long run: that the President really govern. 
He sees in the breakdown of the Presidency after the 
Jacksonian era a contributing factor to the Civil War. 


“subtler more 


nm i, on ’ 








Weston — Wescott — Merton 


It should not be concluded from this brief summary 
f the author’s thesis that he has merely written a 
treatise in American political theory. He has written 
a true history. He —_ in chronological order, the 

ory of each President 
to party politics and 
of the Constitution. For 


term, but always in reference 
and evolving impact 

this he has used no original 
, but he has made full use of the vast American 


biographies, and special studies. 


literature of memoirs, 
This adds greatly to the brilliance of his recital. He 
rdly ever mentions a new character without giving, 
a vivid picture of looks, 
character, and career serson introduced. In 
fact, these huncre ls of thumbnail sketches, if printed 
together separate would make a wonderful who’s 
who of American peat 
Incidentally, he seems to have solved the problem of 
sotnotes. He has not yielded wholly to the deplorable 
and exasperating insistence of some publishers to put 
all footnotes in the back of the book, making the reader 
constantly turn backward and forward. He has de- 
vised a useful compromise: rences that merely 
sive title, chapter, and page are at the back of the 
those that enlarge or comment 


n the text are 
} — * 
this he deserves out 








either 1n text or footnote, 


all refer 


book; 
at the bottom of the page. For 
thanks. 

Catholics, and others who hold the perennial philos- 
ophy, will be interested to note that very early in the 
book, and almost as its keynote (however overlooked 
later chapters), Mr. Agar 


hurly-burly of the 
ine that there is a true 


In the 
seems to subscribe to the docti ¢ 
natural law at the bottom of our system (pp. 6-7), and 
( Thomas Aquinas to good eff 
Like every historian with a thesis, Mr. Agar will remain 
subiect to contradiction on many details of 
tion. In fact, most readers will feel that the book is 
vaded with details. It is filled with 
many of them justified, some of 


hem merely b rillia nt. Bag ss ve 


fFect. 
interpreta- 
too long, too overl 
bold generalization nS, 
er, at almost every crisis, 
Mr. Agar looks for- 


or otherwise, 


t challe —* discussi , because 


ward and makes c mininets, favorable 
£ ce 
1 i 


with the days o ri Roo ae and Harry Truman. 
It is this fairly new hni of writing history that 
i “Wee “ i lf ae 
will give this important k a special ( 
Wilfrid Parsons, S.J 
Catholic Univers »f America 
X asl ngton, ip2 cE: 
x * * 
—_ way ee ; TT 
Weston, Christine The World Is A Bridge 


Scribner. Mar. 27, 1950. 276p. $3.00. 


The World Is A Bridge i osed to be a new story 


ld - —_ t 
as old a tale as the 
alien princess ruling 
ry and deceit. For 


“Rani Komala’, in 
and ‘Potemkim’’, use 
hari Prasad’’, f 
ad of “Paul”, finally 


mythical Indian Raj. 








You will have a story strangely simitar in all but a few 
details. Miss Weston’s nevel is an old piece poorly 
touched up and painfully drawn out. 

of background that 
of reality 


and exotic beauty 


XY the author to give an air 


Best SELLERS 


to the book, but birds with strange names and trees 
with rare coloring are scarcely recompense for the rest 
of the work. Theoretically, Miss Weston is concerned 
with exposing the underlying tensions in Indian society 
today Hindu against Moslem, and both against 
Sikh. This blurb-promised exposé is nothing more than 
a listing of the casualties remaining after numerous 
riots. 
The minor characters who are supposed to be sages and 
wise men inspired with a desire to uplift the native 
population are made to seem silly and ineffectual, since 
they exert no influence upon the principal characters. 
The World Is A Bridge is r — of nothing so 
much as it is of those bodies of Hindus left to be car- 
ried away by neues. It is « "ds it is dead; it is more 
than faintly putrescent. 

William Noé Field, 

Seton Hall ¢ olle (ce, 

South Orange, N. J. 


* + - 
The Hepburn 


Wescott, Jan 

Crown. Mar. 29, 1950. 284p. $3.00. 

This wholly inconsequential tale of James IV’s acces- 
sion to power is the author’s second attempt at a Scot- 
tish bundles story. The declining Henry VII of England 
was engaged in France when James wrested power 
from his father and the English were faced with the 
prospect of a united Scotland under a strong leader 





who could recoup Scotland’s earlier losses round the 
border. Patrick Hepburn, first Earl of B thwell, * he 
Hepburn”, was the strong man in James’s party, ruth- 
| ee a k Pad eee Be 
less, cunning, reckless, hot-headed but a leader and a 
ITeEsSmMmaN Th > ir 4 yy 11 | } Nursin \t 
man ine story revolves around his pursuit ot 
La ly lan Gi rd n and her eV ntual Capit ulation, with 
Ih ag oy : : 
an English spy, Sir Matthew Craddock, and Perkin 


See a: 
Warbeck, the Tudor pretender, thrown in for good 

7 1 | 
Romance, adventure, skullduggery and al 
of a low order are the elements of the story 


. + - 4 e. ‘a | be. 2 
is no study of Scottish =nglisn affairs; 


measure 











background is merely a peg on which to hang the story. 
There is little of any value in the book and the treat- 
ment of matters sexual is offen vith the jacket 
lesign hitting a new low in decen The book would 
not harm adult readers but there reason fot 
recommending it to anyone 
* * x 

Merton, Thomas What Are These Wounds? 
Bruce. Mar. 15, 1950. 2111p. $2.50 
What Are These Wounds? is the first full-leneth biog- 
raphy in English of St. Lutgarde. This subject was 
suggested by Merton’s first religious superior, the late 
Abbot of Gethsemani, Dom M. Frederick Dunne, who 
had an intense devotion to this saint. When the manu- 
script was completed in 1945 it was intended to be an 
anonymous work. But the subsequent popularity of 

Seven Story Mountain caused a change in the 
riginal plans, and it is now published under the au- 
thor’s real name. 
St. Lutgarde (1182-1246) spent her entire adult life 


within the walls of a convent, and never left it, as did 
Theresa of Avila, to establish any new communi- 


sek. Het 


t - influence upon the momentous events in the 
outside world, for example, the Albigensian heres 
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was due to her prayers and penances rather than to 
her active participation. Unlike other saints, who were 
singularly favored with mystical graces as St. Gertrude, 
has not left a single word in writing. Thomas of 
Cantimpré, the spiritual director of St. Lutgarde, was 
grapher. His - work still remains the 

saint since no new dis 
uring the past seven cen- 
In it he concentrates on her visions, miracles, 
stigmata, and mentions only incidentally 
the human her character. When we bear in 
mind all facts we can easily realize the 
dificulty of a twentieth-century writer in trying to pro- 


also her first bi 


definitive study of the 


about her have been made 


coveries 


turles. 





phecies, 
traits 1n 


the above 


, ‘“ ” r | a 

duce a “popular” life of such a medieval saint. 

As far as possible Merton follows the chronological 
order, but this cannot be done when he writes about 


Lutgarde’s thirty-seven years as a Cistercian nun at 
pelle 8 Brabant. This, the longest section of the 
book, inevitably a 

ll as a biography of a saint. 


theology as wel 
abbot of Cantimpré blindly, 


treatise on ascetical 
He does not 


times 


becomes almost 


. - onl a 
follow Who 1S at 


a ea ae 
over-enthusiastic and calls things “miracles” for which 
there is a natural explanati n. In like manner he 


points out that the saint could have been mistaken 
al Pope Innocent III, who is said to have declared 
to her in a vision that he must remain in Purgatory 


But it is his contention 
hough she 


ons of 


i 
until the end of the world. 
Lutgarde was a genuine mystic. 
no formal training in theology her explanat 
her mystical « 


*xperiences are in perfect harmony 
of such recognized 


and St. John 


° | 
witn 
authorities on this subject, as 


of the Cross. 


sO<Se 


St. Bernard 


Merton does not fall into the 





LV 

a French biographer of the saint 

as being, five centuries in ad\ 

garet Mary”. He Oe prove, hx 

important pioneer in this devotion to the Sacred Heart. 


} sary .ar we tre . f 
emphasis upon her love for the suf- 
: 


He lays particular 





: 2 aie stake , 
ferings of our Saviour, which explains the title of this 
: . 1 | : 1 ol ' mat 9 id 
ay YK, and for wl ich she received the stigmata, as did 
her contemporary, St. Francis of Assisi. In order to 
. ‘ ol mR 
make partial atonement for the excesses of others si 
remained faithful to a rigorous fast for twenty-on 
Te “ep ear 
years, and bore with ‘ic fortitude the total blind 
th 1 her dun her last eleven years on eart 
hese two proofs of how well she h se Sid 
yese are but two proofs of how well she had put 1 
p e the lesson of vicarious suffering for sin that 
1 
( t on the Cro 
For the generality f Catholics St. Lutgarde will be a 


imitation. It 
discusses such 
“spiritual 


But 


utg 
subject for admiration rather than for 
a book, which 


9 ! 
prayer ana 


appeal. 


ed whether 
““ iT 
affective 


waar ee 
may ve Gout 
di 





Acult Su tb yects as 
marriage’, will have a universal 

who read it will derive much profit. Surely the litera- 
ture of hagiography has been enriched by 


better h 





those 





mali 
making us 


acquainted with a saint, who shortly after her 


religious profession desired exchange her heart for 
* ‘ 1 1 . 1 1] 
the Sacred Heart in order that she might be enkindled 


with the Saviour’s love for His heavenly Father 


mankind, even 
to mean a life of continual suff: 


though the ie of this exchange was 
"Ing ¢ nd r 
Reverend Stephen McKenna 
St. Clement’s Mission House, 
“ae rd 
Ephrata, Lancaster County, Pa. 
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The Voyage to Lourdes 
$1.00 


Carrel, Alexis 
Harper. Mar. 15, 
In 1903 Alexis Carrel 


route he began a journal 


1950. 52p. 
made a trip to Lourdes. En 
I of observations, referring to 
himself in the third person under the name of Lerrac. 
It is now published for the first time in English. It is 
a fascinating document. He had there out of 
scientific curiosity, having at the time no faith of any 
kind. “His religious ideas, ground down by an analytic 
process, had been finally destroyed, leaving only a 
lovely memory. . . . He had then refuge in a 
tolerant skepticism” (p. 15) 
On the train he was asked as a Eoawicinn to help a 
young girl who seemed about to die—Marie Ferrand. 
He administered drugs, but she nced_ tuber- 
cular peritonitis and — live, he surmised, only a 
few days longer. Her abdomen was sw let to twic 
its normal size with socneselianedl fluids. In th 
of his arrival at Lourdes he forgot about her, but a few 
days later he was again called to her bedside and asked 
his opinion whether it her to 
grotto. He said it would make no difference since she 
was at the very point of death. Her hands and face 
were greenish, her breath and pulse rapid and shallow 
like those of a dying person. By way of grim joke he 
told a friend that if he could see a case like that cured 
h would believe in mira She was taken first to 
_ pool where water was applied to her with a syringe 
were afraid to lift her from the stretcher. She 
Se carried to Grotto, where Carrel hap- 
pened to be. He watched her with professional curi- 
osity. Her face seemed to have lost the greenish tinge. 
Suddenly his lump in the blanket 
aused by her swollen abdomen began to recede. With- 


in five minutes it had disappeared entirely. 


gone 


alar 
taxen 


ee ‘ ‘ 
nad adv a 


e press 


he 
the 


was Safe to 


Carry 


] 
Cies, 


the 


was 


b yeTore eye the 


Co ‘ wa felt as though a bombshell had exploded in his 
face. At his first chance he went to the hospital and 
asked for permission to examine the girl. He found 
her somewhat weak, but completely normal. She got 
up, walked about the room and talked with him. She 





t ] | 1 5 cl > > } >T : 
ld nim sne inte nded to enter a community of nursing 

} 

I 





sisters. The effect of this incident on Carrel was over- 

helming. He says that he doubted his own sanity, 
then his own mem ind his senses. But he had a 
cerefully written record of his own description and 
diagnosis of the case, written on the train. At the end 
of the book, we see hin 


f the b im on his knees, praying to the 
Virgin for the grace of faith, which we know happily 
' This book too highly 


re mm ‘nd 1 to every C and reader. 


cannot be 


library 


Far more fascinating than fiction, it is a meticulous and 

] | 4 b 

letailed record of truth by one of the century’s greatest 
~ ? 


and its style 
understand, and 


inds. It is told in story form, 
anyone could read, 
Cnjoyv 1. 

Dom Bruno McAndrew, 
St. Anselm’s Priory, 
Washington, D. C 


x * * 
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Schoonover, Lawrence 


The Gentle Infidel 


Macmillan. Mar. 14, 1950. 304p. $3.00. 
Whe Turks swept out of the East into Western 


A oie he 
“Asia tne 


crumbled 


the 


} ‘ 
edges until 1 
edges unfl Nn 


Byzantine portion of 
slowly at the 


Roman Empire 


was left 


elas 
thing 








oe 8 


save Constantinople itself which fell in 1455. As the 
Turks overran the Empire they included many Chris- 
tion subjects under their efficiently tyrannical domina- 
tion. The sons of these Christian subjects, who other- 
wise enjoyed no privilege, were granted one great 
honor—torn at an early age from their families they 
were formed, after most careful indoctrination, into the 
Sultan’s spec cial Janissary Corps, one of history’s elite 
group of fighting men. Michael de Montelupo was im- 
for the janissaries and his father died 


pressed i error 


before the error co uld be rectified but not before he 
had committed to his fellow saps nt and friend Ber- 
nardi a fortune to be he ‘Id in trust for Michael. 


Michael was elt as a Turk and ihe in all their 


peculiar virtues. He became 
rise in the service was rapid. 
the toils of the sultry Aeshyia, divorced 
Turkish prince, who used him to sate a moment’s 
passion before returning to the security of the princely 
rank. The incident almost destroyed Michael’s career 
but he re-entered the janissaries and in the furore of 
the warlike preparations ordered by the Sultan Mo- 
hammed regained his former rank. On a visit to check 
the smuggling of arms by Bernardi to the Greeks, 
Michael met the former’s gentle daughter, Angelica, 
and was curiously attracted to her. But Michael was 
too well indoctrinated for any lapse from virtue; his 
earlier indiscretion had reinvigorated his military fervor 
and he was most scrupulous in carrying out his com- 
mander’s orders. A second visit just before the 
of Constantinople found him advising Bernardi and 
Angelica to leave the doomed Empire and return to 
Italy. 
Then came the elaborate series of manouvers whereby 
Mohammed isolated Constantinople. This was fol- 
lowed by the siege itself and the final breakthrough in 
which the city was stormed. There, an incident pre- 
cipitated Michael’s return to Christianity and he suc- 
ceeded in rescuing Bernardi and Angelica, marrying 
the latter and returning as Michael de Montelupo to 


a soldier’s soldier and his 
That is, until he fell in 
fourth wife of 


siege 


fortune and security in Venice. 


Mr. Schoonover evidently much time on back- 


~oniege seer pa for the book. His description of cus- 
toms, peoples and events are detailed — as far as this 

historically accurat Indeed almost 
is descriptive background material with 
ant action concentrated in the last few 
two minor objectionable 
suitable for 


spent 


reviewer can tell, 
half the book 


ile 4 





all the import 
’ wT 
cnapters. 1 | 
features in the book but on 


adult reading. 


> 


lere are one or 
the whole it is 
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I Leap Over the Wall 


$3.50. 


Baldwin, Monica 

Rinehart. Jan. 26, 1950. 
More than one reader who 
at times deeply moving stor 
ex-nun returning ‘to the world” 
in a strict contemplative order will wonder how, 
as she did about cloistered life, she could have written 
this sometimes acid and sometimes lyric account. She 
tells us her purpose was a‘blanket- answer to all the 
people who have since asked her what it was like in 
the convent and why she left, as well as what she 
found different in the world when she returned nearly 
three decades afterward. In the telling, she incorpor- 


31 1p. 
puts down this sincere and 
y of the readjustment of an 
after twenty-eight years 


feeling 


Baldwin 


Best SELLERS 
ates the bewilderment, strain and consuming curiosity 
that enveloped her, and the frantic activities she en- 
gaged in as she attempted to recover her old self. 

ntithesis, beginning 
at the convent 
other day, three or four years 
elf down in a little stone cottage 
vate possession, “for the first 


herself”. Whether it be food, 


Th : narrative follows a 
with the day her 
vn ending with that 
later, when she set hers 
in Cornwall, her own pri 
time in her life free to be 
or clothing, social conventions or moral code, economic 
or other conditions she talks about, there is usually a 
flashback to contrasting conditions in the un-named 
convent, and occa lly to the pre-1914 English life 
she had known, as well. f‘ the telling, a great deal of 
information about contemplative life is dispensed, and 
in and between the lines quite as much information 
about this niece of Stanley Baldwin and this very- 
distant relative of Angela Thirkell. 
We are told about the 
and the uses to which its variously 
put; about the organization of the community members 
and the powers and responsibilities of each; about the 
daily life of the nuns, and the ideals of complete 
lessness and mystical 

ol 


union with God toward which 
each strove; about 
; 


ie Rule and a of the 
Divine Office; about ol , humility and 
the “discipline”; and about the paral yzing hold which 
tradition had on practice. Since that tradition em- 
braced customs which seem alien to 20th-century ways, 
of the details she describes are as difficult for the 
-ader to accept as they were for the individ- 
US writer. 


pattern of ¢ 


ne ao 
sister Called 1 


s1iona 


] 


convent building 


} 
Named sections were 


Vv) aiden ] 
300-year-old 


rT 
Selt- 


sedience, pove 


some 
m odern re 
ualistic and rebellic 

Occasionally, she works off the irritation which some 
of her associates (nuns, priests and bishops—even St. 
Teresa!) had produced in her, or some phases of that 
tradition to which she was not sympathetic. For the 
most part, however, her tone is jaunty and 
minedly light, except when she is talking about Catholic 
dogma and ritual. She speaks dispassionately of the 
twenty-eight years that were “lost” (though certainly 
the world she recovered did not altogether de- 
sirable and she lost little time in retreating from it). 
At one point, when the bt finding herself was 
most dismal, she allows herself the temptation of re- 
sentment that she had not been assigned ‘a 
among the ranks of the Fortunate Women—the com- 
fortable ones of this earth—rich, elegant, capable, in- 
fluential, with a riends, possessions, 





deter- 


seen 
isiness of 


place 


family, home, f 
achievements ... a large, pleasant, important 
sonably companionable husband”. What she was look- 
ing for, of course, was security. 
To be fair, this temptation 

vel ped after harrowing experiences to find and satis- 
factorily perform some kind work which would aid 
the war effort and increase her income. Successively, 
she tried being a Land Girl (c mbination maid and 
outdoors man); an assistant matron at a hostel for muni- 
tions workers; an aide in the British Army Canteen 
rvice; a library assistant at the Royal Society of 
Medici ne; and a clerical assistant in various divisions 
of the War Office. All these, before she finally bought 


and rea- 


toward resentment de- 


Se 


the little Cornish house and settled down to write her 
book. Her rooftree, previous to that purchase, had 


now with one or 
friends; now as a 


changed even oftener than her jobs: 


other of her aunts, cousins, sister, 
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paying guest in strangers’ houses; until family difficul- 
ties discreetly hinted at, or her own restlessness, drove 
- to change again. It is this rootlessness and insecur- 
ity which to the lay reader seems the most poignant 
part of her story—this being adrift at fifty years of age 
without training or experience to make a living, this 
inability to down and be content with her lot 
after she had gotten what she thought she wanted. 


Set tle 


One feels on finishing her book that a curtain has been 
pulled aside on a completely honest, deeply religious 
and thoroughly maladjusted woman. How much of 
her history is due to an incurable romanticism is any 
reader’s guess. Though she disarmingly tells us that 
the motives which led her into the convent had been 
spiritual ambition, arrogance and seshenness, it is fairly 
clear that they were rather an ad: romantic 
dreams. This rose-colored thread of romanticism runs 
through her Inner Urges, her Visions, directly her 
Cornwall retreat, b ased ¢ as that last act was very largely 
on her predi ilection for Thomas Mallory and the Corn- 
Undoubtedly some will call her impru- 
in her charity 


slescent’s 


rall legends 
but it must be remembered that 


dent, 
she mentions neither the name nor the location of her 
former order, and that while she may make biting 


omments on the incidentals, she speaks with reverence 
oud affection of the essentials. 


Miss Baldwin has a nice feeling for words; her own 
response to the outdoors in the country, to the mael- 


strom in the city, to the topsy-turvy world of the second 


themselves to the reader, and awaken a 


war, convey 
corresponding response. She has a keen sense of the 
ludicrous, and never more so than when she is the 


target. True, she raises reader doubts when her elderly 


naivete fails to recognize pregnancy in the “curiously 
bulgy-looking women” of Shuffleborough; when after 
praying together with her sisters for twenty-eight ye 

she is embarrassed th “i two Buchmanites ena ap say 
their prayers aloud in her presence; when she claims she 
enjoyed very much her first dry Martini. This reader, 


forgives her that 
her succeeding phrase, ‘ 
I flung my 


” 


cigarette 


however, 

return for 
was bri vught, 
accepted 


last dubious statement in 
‘WI the coffee 
1] 


bonnet over the genre tl and 


Whether looked on as “confession” material, or psycho- 
logical analysis, or, most properly, informal biography, 
| Leap Over the W ‘all is not material for the high- 
school vocational shelf. 
Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., 
Department of Librarianship, 
Maryur od College 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Max Debby 


Mar. 15, 


Steele, 


Harper. 1950. 304p. $3.00. 


The long-established Harper Prize has a strange repre- 
sentative for 1950 in Max Steele’s first novel. Cer- 
tainly it clears the sponsors of all inition of catering 
to pre ved sales ap peal, { it features a moronic heroine 
ommercially "lea at best. One finishes 
the book with admiration for the originality of 
tion and humaneness of treatment, as well as for the 


who is 


pena Je 


Steele 9 


skillful craftsmanship, but with uncertain satisfaction 
and a wonderment: if it was worth doing. 

Debby, the focus of the book, 
mother in a Southern state. Her body and strong 
maternal instinct are her only marks of maturity; but 
she hates the welfare authorities, personified in Nurse 
Janet, with all the passion of which her simple mind 
is capable when she is separated from her two children 
and confined in Stonebrook Home for Delinquent 
Women. Flashbacks later give glimpses of a troubled 
girlhood, in which the wholesome influence of her 
grandmother shielded Debby from such extremes as 
rape and the scorn of playmates, but the story proper 
begins seven years later when she leaves Stonebrook 
to become a member of the Merrill family. 


has been left a widowed 


For fifteen years she remains there, tending and loving 
the children and being tended and loved in turn.  Inci- 
dent is unimportant; the novel is essentially an ex- 
tended character sketch that explores Debby’s emo- 
tional life, aspirations, loyalties, and imitative habit 
from middle age to about sixty. The world in which 
lives—a world of witches, magic, and primitive 
unmorality—is one she at first has in common with the 
four Merrill children. But their minds grow with their 
bodies, and the passing years inevitably leave her be- 
hind: infant Glenn outgrows the intimacy of sharing 
her and replacing her own lost son; Britt, after 
futile efforts at college and consequent drinking, reaches 
maturity in a CCC camp and the Army; Julia grows 
into an attractive girl conscious of her appeal; Rebecca 
finds a husband despite fears of losing him through 
unwitting embarrassments by Debby. 

The report of these years rivals Clarence Day in the 
fidelity with which it pictures the routine joys, sorrows, 


she 


bed 


and problems of an average American home. Only 
1 

Debby remains fixed through all the vicissitudes, faith- 
“ 

fully eating whatever Mrs. Merrill eats and proudly 


performing her fixed chores in hand-me-down finery; 


] 
indeed, one of the pathetic features of the characteriza- 
tion is her inability to grasp the changes of time. Sexual 


life with her husband, the joy of nursing her babies, 
the recollection of people and places by connotative 
odors—these, for example, remain as real as at their 
first experience. When her long unseen son Allan 


pays a visit at Christmas, this stability is at first jolted 
by his mature stature; but he has the same child’s 


mind as she, and as they gleefully flush cookies down 
the toilet Debby recaptures a sense of companionship 
that survives from the days before Stonebrook. When 
the final chapter brings her to her deathbed, Deb by 
still finds I ] of her grandmother’s 


refuge in the solace 
your navel the 


assurance: “If your nose and are on 
ly aren’t backward and you 


ame side, then you certain! 
don’t have to hide.” 
mind might 


2 ins . ; } 
Though the eccentricies of an abnormal] 


tempt ridicule when thus isolated, Steele succeeds in 
constructing a kindly study that shows the world 
through his heroine’s eyes and thus lets the reader 


smile without losing sympathetic respect for her. Debby 
is not an effort to glamorize abnormality; pertly she is a 
plea that a certain nobility exists even in the mentally 
unfortunate, but for the most part she is a portrait 
drawn with charitable realism. Many readers will 
understandably prefer, with the early critics of Words- 
worth, to leave such materials to the f a psy- 


pages Ol 
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chology text. Certainly, too, the several passages that 
exhibit the unmoral naturalism cf Debby’s childish 
mentality restrict the book to adult readers. 


George E. Grauel, Ph.D., 
John Carroll University, 
Cleveland 18, Ohio 


Clay, Lucius D. Decision in Germany 
Doubleday. Feb. 9, 1950. $4.50. 

To banish any future temptation to write a book, Gen- 
eral Clay deliberately avoided keeping a diary during 
his first three years in Germany. But when the His- 
torical Section of our Military Government prepared a 
preliminary draft of an official history, it was dull and 
lifeless because it did not record the many discussions 
and exchanges of cables which led to major decisions. 
To supply this defect Clay dictated from memory the 
incident and discussions which resulted in the prin- 
cipal decisions. This book is the fruit of those recol- 
lections. It is not dispassionate because Clay is a man 
of intense convictions but it is honest and rewarding. 


522p. 


He demonstrates that at Yalta decisions were taken 
which resulted in Germany as we know it today. The 
Potsdam Protocol only reaffirmed and elaborated the 
Yalta declaration. In those bitter days our aim was a 
Carthaginian peace and now we are paying for our 
unchristian attitude. Like the Security Council in the 
United Nations, the Allied Control Council was 
stymied by the veto power. During the first six months 
the veto was frequently used not by Russia but by 
France which was determined to keep Germany par- 
alyzed. Perhaps some central administration for Ger- 
many could have been achieved during those first six 
months if France had not vetoed every forward step. 
But beginning with 1946 when the Soviet expansion 
program in Eastern Europe revealed itself, the Russians 
became the real obstructionists in the Control Council. 
Often they would agree in principle but insist that 
“practical implementation at the present moment is 
impossible”. Throughout 1946 social relations with the 
Russians continued very friendly but collapsed with 
the advent of the cold war. 


It was the question of reparations that precipitated our 
first conflict with Soviet policy in Germany. The Rus- 
sians were determined to exact reparations from the 
productive output in a deficit economy. Western Ger- 
many could not feed itself; it depended for its food on 
exchanging its industrial products for agricultural items. 
If these manufactured products were to be delivered to 
Russia as reparations, the United States and Great 
Britain would have paid for them in importing food. 
Acutely aware of that forgotten individual, the Ameri- 
can tax-payer, General Clay formulated his economic 
program for Germany so that it would not be a con- 
tinual financial drain on the American treasury. 


It is difficult to realize what a chaos Germany pre- 
sented after the surrender. With the fall of the Nazis, 
everything collapsed. In the American zone order was 
restored as soon as possible and we began to teach the 
Germans lessons of democracy by holding elections as 
early as January, 1946. From those elections to the 
formation of the Bonn government was a long road 
and all the road-blocks and booby-traps we met are 
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painfully narrated by General Clay. Co-operation with 
the British was fairly easy, with the French difficult, 
with the Russians impossible. 
Not the revised German currency but the proposal of 
Western German government caused the Berlin Block- 
ade. To read the moving account of this episode is to 
peer into the enigmatic Communist mind at work. It 
is a fascinating story and easily the best part of the 
book. Though the Communists were perfectly willing 
to starve 2,500,000 Germans in order to drive us out 
of Berlin, Clay was convinced that they were not pre- 
pared to go to war to obtain their purpose. The Wat 
Department in Washington was not so sure. Clay 
called for the air-lift which was as brilliant a suggestion 
as it was a magnificent achievement. ‘Mechanically, 
it proved the efficiency of the Western Powers in the 
air in a way that the Soviet Government could under- 
stand. Morally and spiritually, it was the reply of 
Western civilization to totalitarianism which was will- 
ing to destroy through starvation thousands of men, 
women and children to control their souls and minds” 
(p. 386). 
But the air-lift was not our only success in the cold 
war. Clay relates how the Marshall Plan or ERP has 
kept Soviet expansion confined behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. He also discusses the denazification program, the 
elimination of cartels and the problems of displaced 
persons and expellees. On all these points his policy 
has met acid criticism in sections of the American press. 
How ill-founded this opposition has been will be clear 
from the facts which he discloses. 
It is unfortunate that the author’s. style is devoid of all 
literary grace and that the book is poorly organized with 
its subject treatment impeding the chronological de- 
velopment. Yet it is an encyclopedia of information 
about post-war Germany, a frank, inside story of our 
relations with Russia and a guide for our future diplo- 
matic policy in Europe. 

Harry C. Koenig, 

St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, 

Mundelein, Illinois 


* * * 
The Hunter 


Fosburgh, Hugh 
Scribners. Feb. 20, 1950. 
The Hunter is one of the vilest novels this reviewer has 
encountered in many a day. There isn’t the semblance 
of decency or respectability evident in any one of it: 
characters, while its leading figure, Monk Taylor, is 
as vicious and despicable an individual as can be 
imagined. Could he be with so noble an 
aspiration, he might be said to be a man in search of 
his soul. But even to consider him a man is going 
a bit too far. 

Self-centered, talented and well educated, Taylor is 
settled on a western ranch where he hunts mountain 
lions. Lavishing his attention on his hunting dogs, he 
spurns the love and friendship of his associates, going 
so far as to condemn the man who raised him. Not 
even a close encounter with death, as the result of a 
hunting accident, is able to shake him from his tough 
and hardened mold. 


z330. $2.75. 


credited 


The one redeeming feature of this novel is its powerful 
description of the hunt. For the rest, there simply is 
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not a good word that can be offered in its favor. It is 
coarse and base, wallowing in the language of the 
gutter. 


* * * 


Something for Nothing 


$2.75. 


Dixon, H. Vernor 


Harper. Feb. 15, 1950. 240p. 


The ironic snap finish to a perfect murder and black- 
mail set up proves again that crime does not pay in 
this hard-boiled shocker authored by the Vernor Dixon 
of Double Indemnity fame. A seamy, sordid case his- 
tory of a smooth operating tough, it reads like a typical 
Class B scenario before the Johnston office stepped in. 
There are no new twists to the mucky situations, and 
the fade out is the only conceivable end for a hand- 
some, heart-breaking baddie like Gil Devon. 


Driving to a “job” in San Francisco, Gil narrowly avoids 
smashing an oncoming Packard as it misses a curve 
outside of Bayside and plunges 300 feet to the sea. A 
plump woman dressed in walking clothes leaps from 
the car as it hits the cliff wall. Her unruffled behavior 
after the near-fatal accident arouses Gil’s suspicions. 
Acting on a hunch, he checks her identity in town, 
discovers she is Belle Gassner, wife of the town’s 
wealthy gaming king pin. When Frank Gassner’s dis- 
appearance is reported a few days later, Gil searches 
Belle out and accuses her of being implicated. Cor- 
nered, she admits to the killing and to leaving the body 
in the death car. In return for his silence, Gil de- 
mands that she assign him power of attorney over all 
Gassner’s concessions. 


Having dealt himself into a neat temporary soft touch, 
Gil establishes residence in a country hide away where 
he casually entertains his mistresses and begins to move 
in society. He is roughed up once by the flunkies of 
the local racketeers, but outwits them with little effort. 
Taking a legitimate flyer in the brokerage business on 
the side, he is about to clear the decks for a permanent 
version of life on easy street via marriage to a spoiled 
playgirl when Gassner’s corpse comes inopportunely 
to light. 


For all that retributive justice does eventually catch up 
with Gil Devon’s sin, 240 suggestive pages seems an 
overlong wait for the triumph of the law. 


Why bother? ' 
Lois Slade, 
Dubuque, Iowa 


* K * 


Campbell, W. E. Erasmus, Tyndale and More 
Bruce. Nov. 1949. 288p. $5.00. 

More than fifty years ago a suggestion by Cardinal 
Gasquet guided a young lay master at Downside School 
to a lifetime of study of the Reformation in England. 
Here is one of the rich fruits of that study. Deep 
scholarship, broad learning, and true Christian sym- 
pathy are everywhere evident in this fine book. 
Desiderius Erasmus, the much misunderstood church- 
man, is pictured with justice and understanding. The 
unhappy and sickly scholar was able to rescue himself 
from the misfortune of a “forced vocation” and to build 
for himself a life of work and worth. His own words 
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prove that he was always a loyal son of the Church, 
fighting to save it fram the horrors some of its members 
were bringing upon it. It was only the insistence of 
his close friend, Saint Thomas More, that persuaded 
him to publish the famous Praise of Folly. Under the 
sure hand of Campbell there comes to life a true por- 
trait of Erasmus, the loyal friend and indefatigable 
worker, the classical scholar and linguist who made 
himself the first of the modern biblical experts and 
one of the great authorities of his age. 


The happy character of Saint Thomas More, his genius 
for friendship, and his devotion to truth, honor, and 
the Church are equally well presented. Devoted friend 
of Erasmus, advisor to kings, statesman, and lay theol- 
ogian, More was the great example of the cultured 
medieval ideal, the universal man. Always wise and 
well balanced, he was equally competent as Lord 
Chancellor and author of the Utopia and the Dialogue 
Concerning Tyndale. 


It is particularly in his treatment of the life and writ- 
ings of the unhappy Tyndale that the author demon- 
strates his judgment and justice. He says of him, “We 
have, indeed, words of his own, sufficient in themselves, 
to indicate how potential a kingdom of God lay undis- 
closed within his own soul”. Of this man who had so 
great an effect upon English prose—he was responsible 
for ninety percent of the Authorized Version of the 
New Testament—Campbell ventures the opinion that 
the troubles “of Tyndale’s later years may have arisen 
from a ‘missed vocation’ to the contemplative life”. 


The book presents extremely careful studies of the 
writings of these three men who played such important 
roles during the crucial years of the Reformation. It is 
an excellent introduction to the major writings of all 
three, as well as an accurate account of their lives and 
deaths. One might wish that the typography were 
better; the transition from text to quotation is not 
always clear. In spite of these minor faults the book 
is highly recommended to all readers who would at- 
tempt to understand the Reformation, its causes and 
beginnings. 

John Ellis Bourne, 

Department of Philosophy 

and Education, 
University of Scranton 


ee 2 


The King of Fassarai 
298p. $3.00. 


Divine, David 
Macmillan. Feb. 28, 1950. 


Perhaps some day we will be rewarded with a very 
enlightening study of the transformations a novel un- 
dergoes between its original appearance in a popular 
magazine and the more permanent form it assumes 
when bound between the covers of a book. Until such 
time, however, we'll have to satisfy our curiosity with 
the simple fact that The King of Fassarai appeared 
previously in the Saturday Evening Post under the more 
prosaic title, The Doctor of Unknown Island. And 
if we care to learn how the doctor became a king we'll 
have to follow his brief career within the exotic setting 
of the Pacific islands. 


Lt. John Reis of the United States Navy had visions of 
the heroic role he would assume on the battlegrounds 
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of World War II. Fretting, disgruntled, and plainly 
bored by months of service in dispensaries and con- 
valescent stations, he finally found himself heading for 
the shores of the island of Fassarai. Unlike the dra- 
matic scenes he had pictured to himself, the landing 
was not a terrifying drive of conquest on some atoll, 
but a peaceful debarkation among a docile, sick and 
tragic people. From them the Japanese had taken the 
flower of youth, leaving only the aged and children. 
With the help of McNally, his “medic”, Reis soon has 
the island natives brought back to health and filled 
with a desire to live. His reign as king is a glorious 
experience until the fatal mistake—stealing a “surplus” 
water tank, which he knew would ke him 
through the red tape of requisitioning from a superior 
officer. His reward? Returned to the dispensary of a 
boot camp in Baltimore! 


As we admire the 


denied 


good-natured humor of this fairly 
pleasant story we might wonder to ourselves how many 
other men met a fate similar to that of its hero. It is 
one of the ironies of war that the innocent are made 
to suffer when some self-important leader has been 
ruffled by the success of one of his underlings. No 
wonder the reader’s sympathy is all on the side of this 
self-sacrificing naval doctor. It is unfortunate that the 
author has marred this otherwise heart-warming tale 
by skirting the rim of realism and injecting an overdose 
of profanity and objectionable features. 

Frank Ullrich, 

Jamaica 2, L. I., N. Y. 


* * * 


McCrosson, Vincent A. 

The New Renaissance of the Spirit 
Philosophical Library. Nov. 1949. 252p. $3.00. 
The author has set for his purpose a difficult task. It 
is his intention to repeat and correct the philosophy of 
history expounded by Ortega y Gasset, Hayek, Claudel, 
Toynbee, Dostoievski, and Peguy, and especially by 
Sorokin and Spengler. The correction is that the world 
is on the threshold of a new and truly Christian era. 
Unfortunately, he fails completely to achieve his pur- 
pose. Presenting no arguments, few facts, and little 
organization, this book cannot be considered either 
philosophy or history. 
Deeply convinced of the validity and importance of the 
central message of Christianity, shocked and saddened 
by man’s failure to accept and practice its teachings, 
the author has allowed himself to be carried away into 
an emotional diatribe against the evils of materialism. 
That there exists a period of crisis is clear to all who 
think. That there is need for a new Renaissance, and 
that spiritual, is evident. But that it is at hand is not 
so certain; nor is it demonstrated here. 


The work 


awkward style. 


itself is further marred by an extremely 
The study of “comparative literature 
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and thought in some thirty languages which cover a 
span of over three thousand years of Western Civiliza- 
tion” should surely have promoted the development 
The book bristles with 
“blindling”’, 


words 


of some felicity of expression. 
pedantic and unusual words, 
“dullardry”, and the like. Untranslated 
expressions from various languages neither improve the 
style nor simplify the meaning. The sentence structure 
is as uncomfortable as the organization of the para- 
graphs. I not 


““sensate’’, 


aN 
ana 


Though the thesis is good, the book is 
worth the very real effort needed to read it. 


* * * 


Van Zeller, Dom Hubert 
We Live With Our Eyes Open 


Sheed & Ward. Feb. 7, 1950. 172p. 


Fr. Van Zeller, a Benedictine monk of Downside Abbey, 
England, already has a dozen books to his credit, as 
well as many years of teaching, preaching, and directing 
souls. He is at present chaplain to a convent. In this 
book he makes a very good effort to clarify his and our 
ideas on what an interior life is. The reflections are 
right out of his own life, for he as a monk is vowed to 
strive for inner perfection, and at the same time carry 
out his external duties. This combination of the active 
and contemplative life is the peculiar lot of the English 
Benedictines, and their American brethren as well, for 
both groups add a full schedule of work to their liturgi- 
cal lives. Indeed any religious person or devout -lay- 
man will find much here to help him turn the dis- 
tractions of business into stepping stones toward God. 


It is easy in such a life to make errors—to confuse 
service of Christ with selfishness, a love of action, of 
people, or some work. It is just here that Dom Hubert 
is helpful. He writes quietly, reflectively, informally, 
like a good conversationalist, indicating threads of 
thought, suggesting criticisms or plans for the reader to 
work out more fully. His book provokes a rereading 
and rethinking. There are chapters on truth, integrity, 
love, the Mass, married life, teaching school, prayer, 
asceticism, and other common aspects in the lives of 
many people. They are not exhaustive, but brief bits 
of a few pages, personal and often highly original. Such 
a book can do more good for integrating a life than the 
popular and pretentious treatises of doctors and pro- 
fessors on how to live. Anyone who likes this type of 
informal, discursive spiritual writing will be well re- 
warded by Dom Hubert’s book. The author has in 
addition an aim larger than the merely personal. He is 
trying to offer something needed by our times. Modern 
life, he says, is lop-sided, for it has too rich a develop- 
ment of material goods, and is starved in its interior 
life. He here endeavors with good success to redress 
the balance. 

Dom Bruno McAndrew, O.S.B., ° 

St. Anselm’s Priory, 

Washington, D. C. 
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